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Hello, there, everybody! 

Here I am, back from the Festival. 
Tired, but pleased with the way every- 
thing happened. 

The shows, on the whole, were ex- 
cellent and well balanced. It was 
probably one of the best groups of 
performances the Puppeteers of Ameri- 
ca has had at their festivals ir a num- 
ber of years. A big thanks to the 
stage manager, Don O’Donnell, who 
kept everything going smoothly back 
stage. He was able to help correct one 
of the big faults of our Festival pro- 
grams, that of sound. Everyone seem- 
ed to have enjoyed the film night, 
which was a substitute for a last min- 
ute cancellation of a live show. The 
puppet movies were originally sup- 
posed to be the late show after a pup- 
pet performance. A thanks goes to 
Don Coleman who did a fine job or- 
ganizing the pot-porri. The local at- 
tendance to the puppet shows was 
small but the natives seemed to enjoy 
what they saw. Some came back a 
number of times. 

The classes, workshops and lectures 
were well attended and apparently 
appreciated. Thanks to everyone who 
helped and especially the ones that 
took over the last minute to fill in for 


Message from the President 
Lewis Mahimann 


those who had to cancel out. 

Bill Jones’ exhibit was well de- 
signed, beautifully presented and the 
collection of puppets was very excit- 
ing. Thanks, Bill. 

While Vivian Michael was only able 
to bring samples of publications for 
order only, because of the distance she 
had to travel, members contributed 
and the store did well, almost selling 
out. Vivian is always there to help 
with her knowledge of the P of A 
background and she works very hard. 
Thank you, Viv, and Clyde, too! 

The biggest thanks goes to Lettie 
Schubert. As _ festival co-ordinator 
she took on a huge task to give us a 
great Festival. The attendance was 
small but the enthusiasm and com- 
radeship was overflowing. 

Asilomar, just outside of Pacific 
Grove, California, between Monterey 
and Carmel was a beautiful setting 
for our conference. The trees, ocean 
and dunes, along with the rustic 
buildings added to a casual and restful 
(who rested) week. The weather was 
often overcast and foggy but we did 
get our share of the sun. Kudos to 
Mrs. Philbrook and her friendly, help- 
ful crew. 


Lewis 


Puppets for Fun and Profit 


PART III — Marge Stevens 


If your show is one that pleases 
adults as well as children, and you 
are doing a lot of direct booking, there 
is one problem that will plague you. 
You have set your local price, and to 
be fair to all, you must adhere to it 
absolutely with no exceptions. That 
causes some grief. Innocents will 
call you — promise a good audience 
— and say they only have $10 in the 





treasury. It is HARD to turn them 
down —- but you must. Or MUST 
you? Here’s the solution I worked 


out, and I got paid and they got a 
FREE show, and it NEVER interfered 
with either direct bookings or agent’s 
accounts. The groups that had money 
preferred to spend it for a regular 
show. The groups that didn’t were 
delighted to get a professional show 





free with a commercial thrown in. 
(TV has so accustomed people to 
“paying” by listening to the merits of 
a product or service that no one ever 
objected and good will was flowing 
al] around). 

I’m going to make this extremely 
personal and tell you exactly how 
it happened with me. From that, you 
should be able to formulate your own 
method of approaching the problem. 

I had attended a Festival and had 
seen George Merten’s adorable little 
Scot marionette. I was captivated by 
the charm of the little fellow and 
George’s excellent manipulation of 
him and could hardly wait to make a 
Scot of my own. My puppet looked 
different, of course, but he was a good 
Scot. I ordered the record George 
had recommended, and it did nothing 
for my puppet. Then I realized that 
perhaps the reason I was so charmed 
by the Scot was that my Dad had 
taken me to see Harry Lauder when 1 
was about 10 and bought me many of 
his records — which I, at the age of 
10, used to sing and attempt to imi- 
tate. Fortunately, about then, Harry 
Lauder records were being re-issued 
in nearly scratchless form. I bought 
one — but my Scot didn’t seem fit for 
that either. He hung in the studio 
for a couple of years — a constant re- 
minder of my folly and _ over- 
enthusiasm. Then one day I took 
some clothes to my favorite cleaners 
and the name of the place hit me in 
the face! Scotch Cleaners! I had 
just been to visit Betty and Sandy 
Root, puppeteers, who for YEARS 
have been sponsored by a dairy. I 
thought the idea so clever I suggested 
that they expand and hire people to 
run such shows in other towns for 
them. They had said they were satis- 
fied with their one — didn’t want 
more, but they were nice enough (in 
the good old P of A fashion) to tell 
me how they worked their set-up. 
Why not try it with Scotch Cleaners 
in MY town! 

I rushed home and got the little 





Scot — bagged him up — went to call 
on the owner of Scotch Cleaners. I 
unsacked that marionette on his desk 
and talked to him through the puppet, 
in a very poor Scotch accent and had 
a contract for 100 shows in ten 
minutes. I was LUCKY! It happened 
that the owner was a progressive man, 
active in civic affairs, and quite 
familiar with the problem of trying 
to find professional quality entertain- 
ment for organizations with no money 
to spend for such. THIS is the type 
man you need to find in your com- 
munity! 

To build the show, I hired an actor 
with a GOOD Scotch accent to make 
the announcements and commercials 
I had written, in a recording studio 
that made fine tapes. Then the same 
studio made the tapes for the music 
for the variety puppets, with a show 
musician playing the organ. The pup- 
pets were all made especially for this 
show and did not duplicate or conflict 
with anything in my regular act — 
nor the act of my son, Pat, who was a 
puppeteer by that time. Therefore, 
in a town of 100,000 population, we 
were able to work three completely 
different acts, all busy, and there 
were two other capable puppeteer 
families working steadily in the same 
town too! Two of my sons, Pat and 
Larry, learned to work the Scotch 
Show — so there were three operators 
for that. None of us ever had to turn 
down a date for our regular acts to do 
a Scotch Show, and yet, dear old 
Scotch was a blessing in time of 
slack! 

This was renewed each year for 
three years and in the meantime, I 
sold 100 shows (handpuppets this 
time) to a bank in Omaha on the same 
basis, and trained an Omaha house- 
wife to run them. However, in Omaha 
I knew one thing I hadn’t known 
about before. Almost any sponsor 
big enough to hire this type of thing 
has an advertising agency. This is 
the fly in the ointment. I didn’t even 
know about such when I took my little 
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Scot to Scotch Cleaners — and HIS 
advertising agent was upset, annoyed, 
and downright beligerent because I 
didn’t “work through the agency”. 
Advertising agencies take 15% for 
selling such services. In that case, I 
offered to give him the 15%. He was 
angry, so he refused. It took him 
three years to “get rid” of me. When 
I went to Omaha, I knew all about 
this, and worked through an agency: 
Unfortunately, not knowing, I selected 
one that wasn’t quite on the level. 
They tacked on $50 when they sent 
the bank the printing bill for the 
programs that were passed out at 
each show. The bank checked with 
the printer. Too bad! The bank was 
delighted with the program. Like 
Scotch Cleaners, the bank officials 
told me it was the first time they had 
EVER been THANKED for advertis- 
ing. They had been able to SEE new 
accounts as the result of the puppet 
entertainment. They just didn’t want 
anything more to do with that partic- 
ular advertising agency! 

Well, there are the pitfalls — and 
the advantages. Maybe I’ve been too 
harsh on advertising agencies — but 
in both cases, I had a good thing for 
me — a good thing for the sponsor — 
a good thing for the dozens of church, 
scout, PTA, and civic club groups, 
and the only grabby soul in the bunch 
was the advertising agency. 

Many companies sponsor entertain- 
ment for such groups. The telephone 
company and electric and gas and 
dairy companies of nearly every big 
city have “safety” shows or such done 
by magicians or ventriloquists or any 
other novelty act with enough spark 
to dream up a sponsorable show. 
Usually the commercial is played 
down — sometimes to the minimum 
of merely mentioning the name of the 
sponsor in the opening announcement. 
Smaller towns all have one or two 
progressive merchants — or perhaps 
an aging merchant who would rather 
have “thanks” than business. Either 
is a good prospect for you. After 


each show the program chairman is 
SO GRATEFUL! He or she has been 
able to provide a thirty minute pro- 
gram (with audience participation) 
that is outstanding in the run of 
“free” things they otherwise have. 
When they thank you, merely turn it 
in the direction of the sponsor by tell- 
ing the grateful folk that the nicest 
thing they could do in return is to 
phone or write the sponsor and ex- 
press thanks. You will find a few 
who insist on giving you five or ten 
dollars. Never under any circum- 
stance accept it, but suggest instead 
that they send it to their favorite 
charity in the name of your sponsor 
and notify the sponsor that they are 
doing so. Tell them you are being 
well paid by the sponsor. And you 
are! 

Here’s what we mean by “well 
paid”. Anytime you can sell 100 
shows at a crack, you can afford to 
work them for your minimum rate. 
If you work for agents also, remember 
that $25 per show is minimum union 
rate and you mustn’t go below that. 
In fact, you wouldn’t want to in any 
case. Then up it as much as you dare, 
remembering that quantity buyers de- 
serve a substantial discount. If your 
local rate (in town) is $40 per show 
for your regular act then make it 
$35 or even $30 for this sponsor. Set 
it up on a basis of “so many shows 
per year”, because this booking will 
be as spotty as any other — dozens 
of calls in December and almost none 
during Lent! You don’t want to say 
“so many per month” because you 
may not get them. The booking is 
up to you. Some sponsors may 
WANT the calls to come to THEM — 
and they delegate one secretary to 
take them, check with you, and then 
confirm them. Others may not want 
to be bothered. This is where the 
printed “program” is an asset. Each 
person attending each show should 
receive a program. Mine pictured 
the trade-mark puppet, listed the 
variety program, and gave a short 





history of puppetry, but the whole 
purpose of the thing was the little 
statement, “If you belong to a group 
that would like the Puppets, 
phone ————— for available dates. 
This program is brought to you at no 
cost to you as an appreciation of your 
patronage of —————. 

Well, suppose you approach a spon- 
sor in your own way and are success- 
ful in selling. How do you get start- 
ed? That’s easy. Grab the phone 
book and take a good look at the 
yellow pages. Address envelopes to 
the ministers of all the churches, 
presidents of all the civic clubs, Scout 
headquarters, school PTA presidents, 
and all other such groups you know 
from experience cannot hire enter- 
tainment. Mimeograph a letter tell- 
ing them that your sponsor, realizing 
the difficulty of getting good pro- 
fessional entertainment for non-profit 
groups, is offering your services as a 
gesture of good will Give your phone 
number — or the sponsors — which- 
ever is desired by the sponsor. That’s 
all you need do. You'll get enough 
calls from that one mailing to start 
you, and your sponsor will want you 
at all of his organizations too. (This, 
of course, calls for a well-rehearsed 
polished show in the very beginning! ). 
After that, your printed program and 
word-of-mouth will spread the de- 
mand. 

There is one other point to this 
type of show that should be mention- 
ed. Nearly all of the dates you set 
for this show will be preceded by a 
dinner — usually “pot luck”. It is 
your DUTY to the sponsor, when you 
are invited to the dinner (and you 
ALWAYS are) plan to arrive early 
enough to set up your show ahead of 
the dinner and then fraternize. You 
needn’t be sloppy about it, but manage 
to give your sponsor credit whenever 
an opening arises. Mingle with the 
people and be friendly. You are a 
good-will ambassador of your sponsor, 
and public relations begins the minute 
you meet the building custodian and 





ask him for an electric outlet, and 
continues until the last of the big 
good-natured “party committee” has 
helped you load your stuff in your 
car! 

One other point — after you get a 
show going for one sponsor, find out 
the “trade journals” of that particular 
business. If you can’t write an article, 
find someone in your home town who 
can (the public library could prob- 
ably tell you) and get “written up” 
in the trade journal of that particular 
business. This article will be a great 
help in selling another such show if 
you want to branch out in another 
town with another sponsor. A puppet 
show sponsored by any business is 
unusual enough to make selling such 
an article easy — and if you can write 
— that is additional income for you! 
From this, you may get inquiries from 
the same type of business in other 
towns. I did — but those particular 
firms decided it was too costly. May- 
be you'd have better luck on that. 

Bill your sponsor once a month 
stating time, place, and organization 
of each show. Also, take time to 
write him a friendly letter quoting 
various comments and telling of re- 
actions on some of the shows. Re- 
member, he will only attend one or 
two at the beginning. Your letters 
plus the thank-you letters from pro- 
gram chairmen will be his only index 
of what is being done with his money. 
Don’t overdo it. TELL him when a 
group falls below expected attend- 
ance. If an “act of God” such as bad 
storm makes attendance drop to 
nothing and you gave the show any- 
way for the few that got there — be 
generous. Give another to that group 
a couple of months later — don’t 
charge the sponsor — but tell him 
you did it to make up for the show 
he paid for that wasn’t well attended. 
Be fair with him. He’s mighty good 
to you! Remember that there is only 
one real hitch in this entire plan — 
the per capita cost of the advertising! 
Businesses can reach thousands of 
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people for dollars spent on radio, TV 
or printed page. Your one and only 
advantage and justification for the 
cost is the unique service rendered 
and the personalized good will. This 
isn’t show business. You can’t go in, 
give a show, and leave. You are a 
public relations specialist from the 
moment the chairman calls to make 


Festival Program 


Lectures 


SPANISH PUPPETRY 


On Tuesday evening, June 20th, 
Daniel Keller gave a forty minute 
talk, illustrated by thirty-six color 
and black-and-white slides, on hand- 
puppets and marionettes in north- 
eastern Spain. Approximately half 
of the talk and one third of the slides 
were concerned with Ezequiel Vigues 
(Dido), whose work Keller had the 
opportunity to see in Tarragona early 
in 1959, while he was on sabbatical 
leave of absence from his duties as 
a teacher of Spanish at the Davis 
campus of the University of California. 
Dido was for many years the best- 
produced hand-puppet showman in 
Spain until his death last November 
at the age of eighty. 

Keller’s remarks about Dido’s per- 
formances included a description of 
Dido’s portable wood and canvas 
theater and auditorium at the Tarra- 
gona fairground and also of a special 
open air theater used by Dido in a 
park in another Catalan city, Olot, the 
proscenium being framed with leafy 
boughs to harmonize with the outdoor 
setting. Details concerning several of 
Dido’s nearly eighty puppets were 
also presented, with accompanying 
illustrations of Guinol (the hero), 
Caco (the villain), Dona Quiteria, the 
cast from “Ragmen”, several of Dido’s 
figures of the Devil, and Punch, who 
serves only in the capacity of program 
announcer, Particulars about Dido’s 
repertory were omitted from the 








a date until his letter of thanks lands 
on the sponsor’s desk. 

Good luck to you in your territory. 
If you get interested in this field of 
selling from this article, and land a 
contract, I would be especially glad 
if you would write me about it. It 
is a real dream of a deal. Try it! 
What can you lose? 


- Asilomar - 1961 


Asilomar discussion of Dido’s theater, 
since they were treated rather fully 
in two articles published in the “Pup- 
petry Journal” in January-February 
and March-April, 1960. A short but 
excellent and readable biography of 
Dido was published by H. V. Tozer in 
the May-June 1955 issue. Dido’s death 
has been a great loss to Spanish pup- 
petry. Those of us who have seen or 
read about his artistic and wholesome 
performances regret his disappearance 
and wish every success to his devoted 
widow, Teresa Riera de Vigues, as she 
works to keep her husband’s memory 
alive through the continuation of their 
“Teatro Guinol.” 

Color transparencies of Dido’s pup- 
pets were followed by a few of an- 
other Barcelona showman, Jaime An- 
gles Guzman, who performs regularly 
in the Parque del Turo, using (unlike 
Dido) a squeaker to distort his voice 
and the specia] Catalan puppet with 
head forming a single piece with the 
shoulder block, into which the opera- 
tor inserts three fingers, using his 
thumb and little finger to move the 
puppet’s arms. According to J. E. 
Varey in “Los titeres en Cataluna en 
el siglo XIX” (Barcelona, 1960: 
Cuadernos del Instituto del Teatro, 
No. 5) this type of Catalan puppet 
appears to have been introduced by 
Isidro Busquets and Julio Pi during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One of Keller’s color slides 
showed one of these old figures, which 
is now in the possession of Pi’s son- 
in-law, Jose Barrillon, who was kind 
enough to allow the figure to be ex- 





amined and photographed. This type 
of special Catalan hand-puppet was 
described in detail, with diagrams, by 
H. V. Tozer in the 1932 issue of Paul 
McPharlin’s yearbook “Puppetry”. 
There are color illustrations of Pi’s, 
Angles’s. and Tozer’s puppets in the 
book by Sebastian Gasch entitled 
“Titeres y marionetas” (Barcelona: 
Argos, 1949). 

AU series of nine slides from the 


showed scenes from Christmas plays, 
combats between the Devil and his 
heroic adversary in domestic comedies, 
and various puppet dances with the 
big stick. Here again the five-finger 
Catalan figures with impassive facial 
expression, characteristic of the early 
decades of this century, were to be 
seen. A few months before his death 
in January, 1959, Amades described 
some of the main features of these 








HISTORICAL PUPPETS 

One of the special lectures at the 
1961 Festival was on “Historical Pup- 
pets”. Presented by John Zweers, 
outgoing President of the Puppeteers 
of America, it offered a panorama of 
world puppetry. The talk was a 
variation on part of his regular lecture 
program devoted to past and present 
puppetry. Whether given to laymen 
or puppeteers it was well-prepared 
and planned. Although billed as a 
lecture, it unfolded almost as a per- 
formance, amusing anecdotes being 
scattered among facts. The smooth 
running program was illustrated with 
rare puppets from the Zweers’ Puppet 
Museum, so that each type of figure 
discussed was shown. The style of 
presentation reflected the lecturer’s 
stage training (he studied at the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse) and his experience 
as a performing magician. Each pup- 
pet example was produced at exactly 
the right moment, much as a conjuror 
handles his stage props. When it had 
its own brief minute upon the stage 
it joined its fellows in a series of 
specially constructed, previously 
placed stands and holders, so that at 
the conclusion of the lecture the 
entire stage was covered with foreign 
and domestic puppets of all shapes, 
sizes, and varieties. 

Zweers employed to good use his 
education as an historian and research 
scholar, as he developed for his audi- 
ence the story of the puppet. The 
program opened with a brief con- 
jecture on the origin of the animated 
figure in pre-historic times. From 
anthropological considerations the 
philosophical approach is made. 
Primitive puppetry was discussed, and 
then a quick historical survey fol- 
lowed. The remainder of the lecture 
was devoted to world puppetry. 

According to Zweers, there are an 
infinite number of variations of the 
several branches of the “puppet tree”, 
but for simplification he grouped 
them into four main categories, 
shadow, hand, string, and rod. The 
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principal traits of each variety were 
explained in outline form. Those 
varieties having significant sub-divi- 
sions were also analyzed. 

Puppets from both the Orient and 
the Occident were presented and 
demonstrated as to action and con- 
struction. (We understand that his 
full length lecture program makes use 
of authentic recorded music in the 
background, as well as other atmos- 
phere-inducing audio-visual aids, and 
stage dressings). 

Highlights of the puppets exhibited, 
included the fabulous Japanese Bun- 
raku, one of two owned by Zweers. 
Only ten other specimens are known 
to be in the United States. Made in 
1832 its picture can be found in 
HISTORY OF PUPPETRY, the cata- 
logue and hand book edited by Zweers 
for the famous exhibit sponsored by 
the Los Angeles County Museum and 
the Los Angeles County Guild of 
Puppetry in 1959. 

The large Sicilian puppet, which the 
lecturer maintained was only a 
“medium-sized” one — was also im- 
pressive. A Mohammaden warrior, it 
was clad in hand-made metal armor, 
and dated back to the 18th century. 

The discourse on Punch and Judy 
was interesting and _ entertaining. 
Zweers showed an old English Punch 
figure, and an early American one, 
said to be the oldest extant of United 
States origin and ended up with the 
Punch from his own set, beautifully 
costumed by Mrs. Malcolm Wilkes. 
Zweers’ Punch and Judy show is one 
of the very few traditional Punch 
shows of the old school which remain 
in action. He demonstrated the pup- 
pet, its voice, and outlined the story. 
He concluded this section of the lec- 
ture with his own theory of the 
psychology behind the ever-enduring 
popularity of Punch. 

During his lecture, several of the 
mportant collections in America were 
mentioned, including his own, those 
of Cedric Head, Alan Cook, Romain 
Proctor, Grace Weil, Carolyn Lutz, 


and the Paul McPharlin collection at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. Zweers 
touched briefly on his survey of 
American museums made last sum- 
mer in the course of a 10,000 mile 
trip. (This was the subject of an 
article “Puppeteer’s Odyssey” in the 
March-April JOURNAL). 

He also paid tribute to the late 
Romain Proctor, saying, “I learned 
more about the history of puppetry 
from him than from anyone else I’ve 
ever known. To world puppetry he 
is irreplaceable”. 

It is good that modern puppeteers 
occasionally stop and consider the 
ancient and respected art of which 
they profess to be a part. Such a 
talk as this one enables the listener, 
no matter what his place in puppetry, 
to gaze back down the long corridor 
of time and realize how rich is his 
heritage. John Zweers is considered 
an authority on the subject of puppet 
history. That this is true became 
clear to all who saw and heard his 
lecture. Those who attended came 
away with a new awareness and ap- 
preciation of the historical phase of 
puppetry. Perhaps we, who create 
today, will find inspiration from the 
past. At least it can be hoped that 
this will be the case. “Historical 
Puppets” was a successful, interesting, 
and worthwhile addition to the 
Festival program. 


Performances 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

The Chiquita Puppeteers 
The Chiquita Puppeteers opened the 
Festival Puppet shows on June 19 at 
Asilomar. They gave a good per- 
formance, I think, although they were 
minus ome girl The show was a 
combination of different acts, al- 
though I would not call it a true 
“variety” show. Some of these little 
skits were taped some years ago, when 
the girls were between 11 and 12 years 
of age. Some of the puppets used 



























































































were our very first ones that were 
made in 1954 or 1955. They seem to 
be among our most popular numbers. 

We opened with three finger puppet 
numbers, on a stage especially con- 
structed for this, then an upper stage 
and curtain were lifted in place for 
the rest of the show. The girls, who 
were costumed in black, were in full 
view of the audience, but the puppets 
oniy were lighted, during the finger 
puppet numbers. 

We began our hand puppet numbers 
with a Circus scene, climaxed by a 
huge elephant which never seems to 
fail to bring a gasp or a laugh from 
our audience: An original version of 
“Frog who would a wooing go” fol- 
lowed. Three of these were rod pup- 
pets, which provided variety and con- 
trast. It was a narrated version. 
Next was a narrated poem, and Jan 
Falkenstein’s “Siamese Dancers”. 
“Johnny Giraffe has a Toothache” was 
done by two clowns, a “Doc” Rat, and 
a large Giraffe “head”. This was 
followed by a satire on the nursery 
rhyme, “The Queen of Hearts”. The 
king is involved in the stealing of the 
tarts, and the Queen catches them 
both with a rolling pin. (We feel 
that this little skit could be improved 
upon, and we have already written 
new dialogue and will have a differ- 
ent ending). It is one of our oldest, 
and therefore “youngest” pieces! 

Little Red Riding Hood, which was 
written by us, closed our show. I feel 
it has good points which should be 
improved upon. It is performed upon 
two levels. Our auditorium was not 
dark enough at the Monday perform- 
ance to make use of our dimmer to 
change scenes, however, I do not think 
this detracted from the performance. 
This little version is performed by 
three girls behind the scenes, but we 
had to borrow a male “voice” for the 
wolf. In the opening, Red Riding 
Hood is saying goodbye to her mother, 
who waves from the window on the 
upper level. She sings a little “identi- 
ty” song, which she repeats twice 
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more in the play. This was aimed for 
small children, but the plot itself 
seems to become more sophisticated 
as the play develops, because Red 
Riding Hood outwits the wolf by giv- 
ing him Grandma’s medicine, which 
promptly puts him to sleep in Grand- 
ma’s bed. We won’t say how they 
dispose of this crafty old wolf, be- 
cause it has a surprise ending, and 
we hope that we did not disappoint 
any children by not killing off Mr. 
Benjamin B. Wclf as in the traditional 
story. Don’t forget, however, that this 
script was written by teen-agers, and 
I only “helped” in spots! I made the 
puppets, and taped the play, and re- 
hearsed and rehearsed the girls until 
they could do it smoothly. Our first 
tape went so fast that the puppets 
simply ran about unable to catch up 
with the lines. Perhaps some day 
we will make it into a straight comedy! 
It convulsed us, anyway. I used very 
little music with this play, and even 
the tree who “sang” was supposed to 
be off-key. I think the girls deserve 
a great deal of credit for some light- 
ning fast changes of scenery and 
props, and they paid good attention 
to detail. We do not, of course, per- 
form as often as some troupes, because 
school comes first, and we were very 
grateful to have the opportunity for 
a run-through of our show that morn- 
ing. Our stage manager was most 
helpful and cooperative throughout 
the whole week of performances, and 
a lot of the good “sound” we heard 
was due to him. Our sincerest thanks 
to Ronny, and to all the others whose 
efforts made the shows run smoothly. 

Mollie Falkenstein 


MAGIC BEANS 


Fort Wayne Junior League 

One year ago this past spring, when 
the Fort Wayne Junior League Pup- 
petry Committee was two years old, 
the active membership was made up 
of approximately 13 girls — only one 
of whom had had any previous contact 
or experience with puppets. It was 
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decided that our second attempt at 
a hand puppet show should be a 
widely known and loved fairy tale — 
hoping to spark interest through 
familiarity, so to speak. Thus, we 
set to work on an adaptation of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk”, renaming it “The 
Magic Beans” — in order not to be 
TOO familiar and discourage the 
older school-age audience (4th and 5th 
graders, for instance). The list of 
characters included the original story- 
book names — Mother, Jack, a 
Stranger, the Butcher, the Giant and 
his wife, plus the addition of Willie, 
a friend of Jack’s, and Jack’s father — 
to help promote ‘family togetherness’. 

Scene I opens with Jack and his 
father planning a fishing trip. Willie 
comes to play for awhile prior to a 
couple of back-stage voices shouting 
warnings of the Giant’s arrival. Jack 
and Father try, unsuccessfully, to 
chase the Giant away by clubbing 
him. Jack, accidentally, hits Father 
on the head, knocking him  un- 
conscious and making him easy prey 
for the Giant to carry off — which, of 
course, he does. Jack then tries vari- 
ous means to calm his distraught, 
sobbing Mother. Mother then decides 
their cow must be sold in order to 
obtain money with which to live. The 
Butcher’s bid is turned down by Jack 
in favor of Magic Beans offered by 
the Stranger. Again, Mother is quite 
distressed by her son’s foolishness as 
she tosses the beans aside and hauls 
Jack into the house. The stage lights 
dim, setting the mood for night time, 
and the beans come to life to dance 
and grow into a beanstalk, which 
Jack soon discovers and climbs. End 
of Scene I. 

Scene II is the Giant’s castle. Mrs. 
Giant is sympathetic with Jack’s plea 
for something to eat and allows him 
to enter the castle where he discovers 
Father confined to a jail. The Giant 
returns and is rightfully suspicious of 
something going on. Jack and Father 
outwit the clumsy Giant by escaping 
with the hen that lays golden eggs. 
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They climb down the beanstalk with 
the Giant in fast pursuit and reach 
home in time to chop down the stalk 
and be rid of the Giant forever. 

The puppet heads were made of 
styrofoam balls covered with papier- 
mache. All the heads were three inch 
balls except the Giant and Mrs. Giant, 
which were six inch and five inch, 
respectively. For the dance, we used 
cardboard shapes of lima beans 
covered with silver sparkle which 
were sewn on the finger tips of black 
gloves. 

Background music for various spots 
throughout the show was taped from 
Prokovfiev’s “Romeo and Juliet”. 

Our major audiences were school 
age children from _ kindergarten 
through the 5th and 6th grades. Most 
of the performances this past year 
were for Cub Scouts, Brownies, and 
school programs. 

After the able guidance and helpful 
suggestions of Alfred Wallace, who is 
a Puppetry Consultant for the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America, we 
feel the show easily meets specifica- 
tions desirable for the entertainment 
of children ranging in age from four 
years through twelve. The show is 
approximately 30 minutes in length, 
and contains plenty of action, short 
dialogues, interesting music, and 
gaily colored costumes. 

There were two weaknesses in the 
show. First, the puppet features, 
which do not have enough variety. 
The second, which we remedied, was 
the ending. In order to have it gay 
and happy, and a little different, we 
put together a “Puppetage” to pro- 
mote a kind of rejoicing, festive mood. 
To the music of Offenbach’s “Gaietie 
Parisienne”, Can-Can No. 2, we used 
pin wheels, masks on sticks, small 
flags, crepe paper streamers on sticks, 
feathers sewn on gloves, and other 
objects in abstract forms to interpret 
the music, ending with a flourish of 
confetti and serpentine. 


Mrs. Thomas Skinker 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD 
MITCHELL MARIONETTES 

“It's A Small World” with the 
Mitchell Marionettes was a musical 
review consisting of a group of variety 
numbers with musical background. 
One of the acts featured was “Tale Of 
A Whale”, an underwater fantasy. 
Written by Forman Brown, this story 
is ideally suited for marionettes and 
includes characters such as William 
Whale, Kid the Squid, Myrtle the 
Turtle and Jonah. Another act was 
“Where’s Ace?” a black light number 
which features the familiar break- 
away skeleton. Other characters have 
been added including a flying carpet 
with snake charmer, a pair of devils, a 
Russian dancer which comes apart 
and a flying bird. 

The Grand Turk was the closing 
act. This number, which is rarely 
performed at present, consists of a 
large figure of a Turk which changes 
into six completely different and 
smaller figures. 

Some of the other acts included 
Congo Capers, Fearless Floyd on the 
flying trapeze and The Sheik of 
Araby. 

In our own shows we work most of- 
ten for family-type audiences in which 
both children and adults are present. 
We have found that a variety type 
show seems to have the widest appeal 
particularly if novelty, humour and 
surprise can be included in some of 
the acts. Sometimes we like to 
stress the puppet’s ability to do some 
things that people cannot do, such as 
the clown removing his head, etc. 

We feel that for this type of show 
or any puppet show the sound system 
is very important and we try for the 
best quality we can get with the equip- 
ment we have available. 

In conclusion, we feel that variety 
acts can be fun to do and entertaining 
for the audience. 


BLUEBEARD 
MAHLMANN’S LILLIPUTIANS 
A minstrel tells a tale about a 








strange man by the name of Blue- 
beard and about his wives that were 
never seen again. Judith is packing 
to leave with Bluebeard. Her vain 
sister helps her, thinking she, Rosina, 
will get rich jewels and clothes. Al- 
bert, their brother, questions them 
about the fact that Judith is to go with 
Bluebeard to the castle. Judith con- 
firms this, and tries to comfort her 
brother by telling him that the Baron 
needs her as she needs him. Rosina 
tells Albert that the story of the 
wives, hanging by their hair, is an old 
wives tale, that they probably lost 
their way on the moors or died of the 
plague. The brother tells Judith to 
call on him for help, should she need 
him. Judith is alone in the garden 
when Bluebeard comes for her. After 
confirming that he loves her, she says 
she is ready to leave. She is not 
afraid. Albert enters and questions 
Bluebeard about his previous wives 
and Bluebeard tells him that they 
died of their own diseases. Each had 
their own faults and evils. They 
leave for the castle but Albert still 
has his doubts and both he and Rosina 
secretly follow. 

Bluebeard leads Judith over the 
moors to his castle. They come to a 
dip in the moors where she found her 
dog. She had nursed the dog back 
to health and decided then that she 
must come back to save Bluebeard. 
Rosina and Albert steal upon the 
scene and Albert sends her after them. 
He goes back for help. 

Bluebeard crowns Judith and shows 
her all the rooms of the castle. Final- 
ly they come to a large dark hall 
which is dominated by a huge door. 
Judith is hesitant and Bluebeard asks 
her if she wants to return home. She 
tells him her place is here, with him. 
He gives her all the keys to the castle 
but must not open this one door. All 
would be lost, should she disobey him. 
He tells her he must go on a mission 
and would not be gone for long. She 
must watch out for his castle and for 
him. Judith wonders about his wives 
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and to where they disappeared. 
Rosina arrives and insists on Judith 
opening the door. Rosina starts for 
the door but Judith takes the keys and 
says she will look. She opens the 
door, but a crack, and screams. Rosina 
begs her to tell what she saw, but 
Judith demands that her sister go. 
Rosina says she will send Albert, 
quickly making her way out of the 
hall. Bluebeard returns and remarks 
that Judith now knows the secret of 
his life and of the castle. She does. 
His wives were meant to follow their 
bad faults and were meant to be 
called to their eternal doom. Once the 
door opens it must receive. One of 
them must make the sacrifice and 
does. The ending can only be seen, 
to be fair to the production. The 
brother does return, but in time? Are 
the wives hanging by their hair? Per- 
haps someone who saw the show will 
tell you the ending. Now don’t you 
wish you were. at the festival? 

For many years I have wanted to 
do an adult version of Bluebeard. I 
felt this adult fairytale was forgotten 
on the puppet stage and should be 
seen. I was stirred by a one act opera 
version by Bela Bartok, the famous 
composer, using much of his music 
from suites, concertos, etc., for back- 
ground and bridges. This is the first 
time I have used ROD PUPPETS. 
They were made because of the 
seriousness of the story and the 
2legant movements of the figures. 
The costume designs by Sheilah 
Beckett called for fashionplate-like 
costuming. Jim Stearn’s sets tied in 
beautifully with the elegance of the 
production. 

I thought in terms of an adult pro- 
duction but also found that the child- 
ren in the audience were spellbound 
by the mystery of the story. 

Since it was my first experiment 
with rod puppets the head and leg 
movement left something to be de- 
sired. After that first performance 
Tve gotten suggestions from friends 
on how to correct same. We could 





have had more rehearsals. Unfortu- 
nately, we all work every day and 
have many irons in the fire, so move- 
ments were not polished to perfection. 
I will remedy these before the next 
set of performances in August. 

To summarize, I felt this was a 
challenge and, on the whole, the pro- 
duction come off as I planned. You 
must never be completely satisfied 
with what you do, but forge ahead, 
trying new mediums and ideas. I try 
making an emotional impact on my 
audience, using a good story line, 
suitable music and building the show 
towards a complete, unified whole. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 
Nancy Cole 

Most of my shows are from original 
scripts, but last season I needed a 
companion piece for BEAUTY AND 
THE BEAST. Since PUSS IN BOOTS 
is another French fairy-tale and has 
a basically comic situation to offset 
the seriousness of the first show, it 
seemed to be what I needed. Like 
BEAUTY, PUSS has a_ definite 
“period” feeling, and it gave me the 
fun of trying to render through line 
and color and movement, the style of 
Louis IV France. The combination of 
PUSS and BEAUTY gave me a bill to 
offer those who will not be happy 
without a tried-and-true story; but 
neither story had been warmed over 
as many times as “Little Red” or the 
ubiquitous Hansel, and I felt I could 
bring to PUSS enough freshness to 
make it fun to play and fun to see. 

You know what happens: a young 
farmer boy is willed a bag full of gold 
and a magical cat. He gives the cat 
the gold to buy a suit of clothes and 
a pair of boots, and through several 
magic twists, which include the de- 
vouring of an ogre (who has turned 
into a mouse), the cat succeeds in 
making the poor boy the Marquis of 
Carrabas. The transformations, the 
element of magic, and the idea of a 
talking cat are all in the domain of 
puppets. Such qualities call on 





fantasy and imagination and give the 
puppets a chance to delight by doing 
that which people cannot do. 

The story has also a large helping 
of mischief, and puppets, especially 
hand puppets, play mischief awfully 
well. Since this quality in a puppet 
is always one of the first to captivate 
a child, it was decided that the cat’s 
mischievous idea of turning the boy 
into the Marquis would be used as 
the unifying thread throughout the 
three acts. Even the music (L’His- 
toire du Soldat: Stravinsky) has a 
mischievous counterpoint, and though 
it was used only between the acts and 
as an overture, it was an important 
element in giving the illusion of unity 
to the performance. 

I say “illusion” because the PUSS 
story is extremely episodic and has 
little dramatic unity. To begin with 
there isn’t any hero, which removes 
the possibility of following “what 
happens” to the central character. 
The boy is simply a “prop”, initiates 
no action, and can’t be made terribly 
interesting or he will overshadow the 
eat. Puss initiates all the action, but 
its effect is felt by the boy. I at- 
tempted to solve the problem by mak- 
ing it Puss’s story as much as was 
Possible, by limiting the scenes to 
three, and by forming the action on a 
very calculated build. Since I play 
“live”, ] enlist the audience help from 
the beginning, which helps to build 
tension because they feel they’ve 
gotten the characters into their fix 
and they have got to get them out. In 
every children’s show such as this, it 
is most important that the audience 
be made to care. 

If I had PUSS to build over again, 
I would avoid the impression of 
realism in the sets; it jars with the 
simplicity of the puppets. As to 
whether I solved the problems in- 
herent in the story I am not objective 
enough to tell. Only my audience 
can tell me that, and I’d appreciate 
your criticism. 
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COOKIE BOX THEATER 
Alan Cook 

On the first afternoon of the 
Festival, Alan Cook presented his 
Cookie Box Puppet Theater in a 
demonstration of “Instant Puppetry”. 
Tn this short program, it was shown 
that puppetry needn’t be complicated 
to be fun. Following a dance by two 
puppet cats, using the Chiquita Pup- 
peteers’ stage, a new “portable” stage 
was constructed before the audience’s 
very eyes, using a blanket from one 
of the Asilomar beds, and two young 
volunteers from the audience who 
held up two ends of the blanket to 
form the stage. A third volunteer 
held the scenery, which was a bit of 
fern representing the forest. 

In the forest, appears a little old 
lady who devotes her time to disliking 
people and putting spells on them. 
Enter a young girl who is turned into 
a bear and flees in dismay. Enter a 
young man who is also enchanted and 
turned into a bear. However, all is 
not lost for the two young bears meet 
in the woods, fall in love, and are 
consequently turned back into their 
original forms. To celebrate their 
happiness, they dance. The music 
apparently was played with a phono- 
graph needle of the wrong size, which 
added to the satirical quality and low 
fidelity, but usually the concluding 
dance is performed with more serious- 
ness, and greater fidelity, and I think 
the dance is more charming then. 
However, the show must go on, and 
once more it was proved possible to 
carry on no matter what happens 
backstage. 

A further bit of puppet activity in- 
volved a stage hand (a yellow glove 
with eyes) and a mouse who conduct- 
ed a drawing session, drawing a 
vaguely life-like portrait of a young 
volunteer from the audience. It is in 
this kind of activity that a hand pup- 
pet has the advantage over mario- 
nettes. 
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FOLK TALES 
Benjamin Blake Puppet Theatre 
The two plays on our program were 

originally planned as a double bill for 
outdoor presentation in a small trailer 
theatre. The plays were selected be- 
cause they were simple folk tales 
which would appeal to a fairly wide 
age group and did not particularly 
depend on lighting or scenic effects. 

In redeveloping the stories for an 
indoor program a greater complexity 
of plot and character seemed indi- 
cated. This was accomplished in the 
TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 
MOUSE by the addition of props and 
many character revealing bits of 
business. 

In the FISHERMAN AND HIS 
WIFE the character of the fish, which 
in the original story had been the 
least developed, was strengthened by 
giving him a past, a problem and a 
personality. He becomes in this ver- 
sion a bumbling wizard and his being 
a fish is the result of one of his many 
mistakes. A whole subplot is de- 
veloped around his attempts to regain 
his former state. The further develop- 
ment of this subplot enabled us to 
use many visually exiting effects and 
action as well as adding greatly to the 
suspense of the story. 

The concert pieces were part of a 
larger full-length program built for 
a children’s concert with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. They were 
meant to stimulate and implement the 
child’s interest in the music. They 
provided a wonderful opportunity for 
exploration of color relationships, 
texture, and especially of movement. 
This project was the most stimulating 
one on which I have worked to date. 


YOUNG LEO 
The Williams Marionettes 

“Young Leo” is adapted from Bur- 
ton’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights, from the only animal story 
in the collection. 

It is the story of a young, disobedi- 
ent lion who sets out on a quixotic 


quest, namely, to rid the world of 
man, the animals great enemy. In 
ignorant arrogance and youthful de- 
lusion he hunts for man, interviewing 
the animal people he meets. “What 
is the Son of Adam like”, he asks of a 
chicken tired of laying eggs all the 
time, even day and night, of a roller 
skating bear tired of getting dizzy 
skating in a circus, a trained seal tired 
of living in a bath tub and others, all 
running away from their life with 
man and who’s account of the Son of 
Adam is more confusing than en- 
lightening to Leo. 

His worried mother follows him so 
that she is near when Leo finally 
meets the hunter, the man, but of 
course, does not recognize him and is 
easily lured into a cage by an appeal 
to his vanity. When he realizes that 
he is caught he yells for his mama 
and she rescues him, but gives him a 
good spanking and sends him back to 
school. 

This story was chosen because it 
seemed a natural for puppets. It al- 
lowed an amusing, satirical look at 
man through the birds and beasts 
eyes, and allowed the playwright 
simple but effective characterization. 
Leo was especially interesting, and 
having the same youthfulness, desires 
and objections to authority as the 
audience and like them, having an 
anxious mama and a school to go to 
was easily identified with themselves. 

It seems to me that this is all puppet 
quality and good children’s theatre. 
The story, the animals could only be 
played effectively by puppets. It is 
puppet land, not real but with the 
truth of puppet fantasy. “Young Leo” 
is designed for 1st through 6th grades. 

As for the choreography or stage 
movement and business, we try to 
occupy the stage space in a practical 
pattern so that no unnecessary moves 
or movements are made. All move- 
ments to be direct consequence of 
events and reactions and all extreme- 
ly simple and direct and short. 
(Continued on Page 26) 









BENJAMIN BLAKE 


This picture will be a pleasant re- 
minder to those who attended the 
Fest of Benjamin Blake’s colorful 
production. The beautifully designed 
puppets of all his three productions 
depict the work of an artist who 
realizes that one essential need in the 
puppet theater is for strong, simply 
designed puppets whose wonderful 
carrying power could bring the mes- 
sage of the story almost without 
words. 

It was a pleasure long anticipated 
when we saw the production of the 
“Fisherman and His Wife”, along with 
“The Town Mouse and the Country 


Mouse” and “Concert Divertisse- 
ments”. The last was a_ perfect 
achievement of fantasy, movement 


and music. (See review under Per- 


formances). 


BERKELEY PUPPETEERS 


The Berkeley Puppeteers - Helga 
Williamson and Bill Cassady - are 
delighted at the reception accorded 
their puppet dramas. 

Beginning as a hobby for a Junior 
High School girl, puppetry became a 
lucrative profession for the Cassady 
family. “Puppets fascinated me as far 
back as I can remember”, muses 
Helga. “The first stage I had was 
built by my father and I used it to 
entertain family friends”. Many 
“stages” later - including Columbia 
University and University of Calif- 
ornia Graduate Schooi of Linguistics - 
she began the Three Puppeteers at the 
Courtyard Gallery in Berkeley. This 
amateur group eventually became the 
full-time, professional Berkeley Pup- 
peteers, replacing the permanent 








PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 


VIVIAN MICHAEL 


theater with a portable stage for 
mobility. 

“Everything either of us has learned 
bears on our work”, says Bill Cassady. 
He brings to puppetry a background 
of engineering (at University of Cal- 
ifornia), and philosphy, and fine art 
(San Francisco State). Miss Wil- 
liamson’s studies in history and 
languages has proved invaluable in 
digging up source material for new 
plays. 

After their marriage they delved in- 
to the rich history of puppetry, full of 
lore, and came up with the idea of 
renewing the ancient art in its tradi- 
tional form by producing plays of 
dramatic merit rather than variety 
acts. 

Their plays are original scripts, and 
every facet of the productions - from 
scenery to sound effects - is carefully 
coordinated to produce a rich and 
entertaining theater experience. They 
draw thematic material from ancient 
Eastern and Western culture and 
present it in contemporary art form. 
Those of you who saw their “Coyote” 
at Asilomar know that it is worth 
every bit of the care. 


ROBERTO LAGO 


From the time we first met Roberto 
Lago and Lola Queto’s Mexican pup- 
pets many years ago in Columbus, 
Ohio, on what we believe was Lago’s 
first extended tour of the States, we 
have looked forward anxiously to his 
productions. He and Peppi Diaz have 
worked together for some time now 
and Fest goers have been able to en- 
joy several of his shows at Fest time. 
Travel difficulties, crossing the border 
between the States and Mexico, have 
always been almost unsolvable prob- 
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lems. This year, Alan Cook, with the 
backing of all the help he could mus- 
ter was responsible for making the 
arrangements. Result, the delightful 
performance at Fest! 

Again, simplicity and strength of 
design are the qualities that make his 
puppets so charming. Special music, 
and simple but well worked out 
choreography all combine with a 
smoothness that enhances the appeal 
of the simple folk characters which 
he loves to depict. 


PUPPET BY BAIRD 


Most of us saw one of the thousands 
of posters distributed during the 
United Cerebral Palsy Campaign, de- 
picting this puppet designed by Bil 
Baird in various poses and combina- 
tions of poses. 

x The cerebral palsy “puppet” image 

' has been dramatically adapted from 
the original film interpretation for 
use in the graphic arts media; bill- 
boards, bus and window card and 
mass solicitation literature. 

The 1960 report says, “A prime fac- 
tor in creating public understanding 
is the puppet “image” which devastat- 
ingly illustrates the effects of cerebral 
palsy. This puppet image was the 
feature of the 1960 television and 
theater public education campaign 
and was honored as the “Best Public 
Service Television Spot of 1960” by 
the American TV Commercials Festi- 
val.” 


MAGIC BEANS 


From Jackie Skinker we received 
these two pictures taken during the 
building of the charming “Magic 
Beans” show which the Fort Wayne, 
Indiana Junior League group pre- 
sented at Festival. The three girls, 
left to right, Mrs. Rod Howard, 
Mrs. William Fishering and Mrs. Tom 


Teetor, 
picture. 

Alfred Wallace, P of A member and 
Consultant demonstrates a point in 
manipulation to Mrs. Thomas Skinker 
in the upper picture. 

Junior League shows have always 
been exciting additions to Festival 
programs, and this one upheld the 
standard which the girls have always 
maintained. May we have many more 
of them! (See review under Per- 
formances). 


LETTIE CONNELL SCHUBERT 


Perhaps you can’t detect it in the 
picture but we are sure the noses of 
Twinkle and George, Lettie’s brain 
children are slightly “out of joint” 
because of neglect in the last few 
months. 

Combining marriage vows with run- 
ning one of the smoothest run Festi- 
vals we have ever attended has not 
been an easy job for Lettie. She had 
more than her share of refusals, last 
minute cancellations, and other per- 
plexities, but she came up smiling in 
the end and produced a happy Festi- 
val, amid perfect surroundings and 
even the weather man helped out and 
gave us perfect California weather. 

Asilomar was a perfect spot for a 
Festiva! . . on the banks of the Pacific, 
with historic and beautiful surround- 
ings . . Carmel and Monterey within 
a stone’s throw for those who had 
time for sightseeing. However a full 
program, special interest sessions and 
workshops in addition to perform- 
ances and lectures meant a busy day. 

We'd like to say “thank you” here 
for all of us who enjoyed the Fest, to 
Lettie and her staff of helpers, who 
worked so many hours to bring us 
the wonderful Asilomar Festival. It 
will always be a pleasant memory. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


EL NAHUAL PUPPET THEATER 
Mexico City 
Alan Cook — Reviewer 


Roberto Lago, Director of El Teatro 
Nahual and Pepe Diaz presented a 
representative selection from _ their 
repertoire with the assistance of Alan 
Cook who also organized a two and 
a half week tour in California in order 
that the Festival trip would be finan- 
cially possible. 

For the Festival program, El Teatro 
Nahual was introduced by emcee 
Patricia Lavin, who explained and 
read the program notes for each act. 
The program, featuring colorful and 
well-designed hand puppets was as 
follows. 


I 
“Los Holandecitos” or the little 
Dutch dancers, a simple rythmic 
dance, performed for kindergarten 


children in Mexico was choreographed 
by Guillermo Torre Lopez. The pup- 
pets, by Lola Cueto, were based on 
actual! Dutch folk-types. A windmill 
with turning blades added to the 
Dutch atmosphere. 


“Martinillo, duermes tu?” utilizes 
the music of a French folk song, 
“Frere Jacques”, but its realization 
is completely Mexican. Martinillo 
loves to eat, and although he eats a 
great deal, he is always hungry. After 
a little snack of 12 tacos, 16 plates of 
frijoles, several bowls of soup and an 
impressive quantity of ice cream 
cones he falls asleep. At first the 
village children are very quiet so as 
not to waken Friar Martinillo. But 
as the time draws nearer for him to 
ring the churchbell, they try to wake 
him up. They sing to him, they tickle 
him, and they even bring in the alarm 
clock. After much effort he is roused 
from sleep and the church bell is rung. 

Puppet designs by R. Lago and L. 
Cueto. 
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“Las Lagarteranas” 
dance from Lagartera, Spain. The 
Peasant puppets are by Lola Cueto. 
The puppets clap their hands in time 
to the music and the sound carries out 
to the audience with good effect. Like 
the “Dutch Dance”, “Las Lagarter- 
anas” illustrates the ability of El 
Nahual to derive material from many 
countries in addition to their own. 

[Vv 

“Las Bodas or the Wedding of 
Cucarachita Mondinga” is an excerpt 
from a popular Mexican folk story 
which in other versions is found 
throughout Latin America. The pretty 
young cockroach, Mondinga, has been 
besieged by numerous suitors, but 
none are satisfactory to her as a hus- 
band. She cries until Sr. Mouse comes 
to wipe away her tears and sweep her 
off her feet. They are married by 
father owl and live happily ever after. 
Puppets by Lola Cueto and Roberto 
Lago. 


is a regional 


Vv 
“Los Marineros” or the Sailors, with 
puppets by Roberto Lago, was choreo- 
graphed by Jorge and Eduardo Cont- 
reras. It is a musical pantomime; a 
large blue whale, four sailors and a 
boat depict various scenes from life 
at sea. This has been one of the most 
popular numbers of El Nahual during 
their latest American tour. 
VI 
The Deer Dance, “La Pascola”, is an 
authentic recreation of the native 
Yaqui tribal dance from _ Sonora, 
Mexico. The late Juan Guerrero, an 
old-time puppeteer, created the pup- 
pet for E] Nahual, and the puppet was 
splendidly manipulated by Sr. Lago. 
In the dance, the Indians dress and 
move as deer as part of a ceremony 
to insure good hunting. Authentic 
native flutes and drums, on recording, 
provided the background. 
vil 
“Dona Ana”, a children’s round, be- 
comes a charming puppet performance 
with a Mexican twist. In the song, 
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the children are singing about poor 
Dona Ana who is very ill. As the 
song progresses, we learn that Dona 
Ana has become even sicker, and 
then we learn she is dead. But Dona 
Ana manages one final visit to the 
children as a spook, before going on 
to her final reward. The children 
tremble momentarily but find their 
courage and sing once more, beginning 
their song with strong, loud voices 
which trail off to a mere whisper as 
the curtain closes. I doubt very much 
that any puppet troupe except from 
Mexico could handle this material 
with as much humour as did El Na- 
hual. For the younger members of 
the audience, it is not the least bit 
frightening, but a little exciting and 
funny in its spookiness. And for the 
older members of the audience, “Dona 
Ana” is a nice bit of theater. 

El Nahual is noted for outstanding 
hand-puppet choreography; the team- 
work on group puppet dances per- 
formed by Roberto and Pepe is an 
example of perfect syncronization and 
artistry. And the live voices were 
all furnished by the two puppeteers, 
with the exception of Martinillo’s 
speech in English by Alan Cook. 
Considerable thanks are due to Marian 
Derby who prepared a completely 
new tape recording of the music for 
the show. The program as presented 
at Asilomar was the first perform- 
ance of the acts in that order, and 
help from Francis O’Donnell on 
lighting and sound contributed great- 
ly to the performance. It was a 
privilege to see the work of El Na- 
hual’s talented puppeteers, Roberto 
Lago and Pepe Diaz. 


POT-POURRI 


Donald Coleman — Co-ordinator 

The annual Pot-Pourri at Asilomar 
had unusual continuity. This was 
occasioned by the fact that no less 
than five unheralded stage hands in- 
dustriously kept the show moving. 
There were many types of acts rang- 
ing from magic and comedy to biblical 








lore. For variety one of our pup- 
peteers even demonstrated expert 
paper manipulation, that of making 
intricate designs from newspapers. 

The opening act, “The Great Hou- 
bini” by the Chiquita Puppeteers was 
sensational. The theme, an old magic 
standard wherein the girl gets into 
a trunk and the magician proceeds 
to pierce the trunk with innumerable 
swords. However dire catastrophe 
overtook the Great Houbini who left 
the stage not in triumph but rather to 
the tune of a doleful funeral march — 
one of the swords had found its mark! 
Margaret Fickling and Peggy Man- 
chester staged their “Comic Valen- 
tine” and the “Canine Quartet”, inter- 
spersed with comical remarks, very 
appropriate after witnessing a tragedy. 

The old master, Joe Owens, then 
presented “Bobo the Clown”, and 
“Suzie the Ice Skater”. Joe had spent 
all week teaching the intricacies of 
these trick marionettes in his Work- 
shop Class. It was a revelation to his 
students to see how beautifully they 
performed in public. A back stage 
highlight —- just before Joe went on 
the stage he asked for fast waltz music 
for his act. A hurried search in the 
music department revealed that there 
were but three records available, all 
belonging to Lewis Mahlmann. Now 
our new President’s repertoire does 
not include Cha Cha Cha, whining 
ballads or for that matter even 
waltzes. Poor Joe went out on the 
stage not knowing what to expect. 
And so, when “Suzie” gracefully 
skated to the rhythmic cadences of 
an explosive symphony, Joe grinned 
and showed the entire Festival what 
an excellent trooper he is. 

Next came Helga Williamson and 
Bill Cassady (The Berkeley Pup- 
peteers) with an act filled with 
humor. Live Helga interrogated the 
village “nit-wit” (a remarkable hand 
puppet) who was so impressed with 
the Festival he had decided to join 
the P of A. Bertha Walsworth then 
presented a marionette Hawaiian 
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Dancer. Bertha’s short stature was 
hardly high enough to operate her 
marionette properly from the bridge 
provided, but she did well and 
promised to bring a box to stand on 
next time. 

Frances Oznowicz gave the Festival 
a complete “Fashion Show”. Mixed 
with humor, clever manipulation and 
the very appropriate accent of 
Frances, she explained, live, present 
day fashions in a most convincing 
manner. She has such an engaging 
personality that few realized her son 
Frank was also a part of the act. 

At this point Larry Benner of Ohio 
offered variety with his expert paper 
manipulation, followed by Vera Leep- 
er’s short skit. Linda and Christine 
Moore then featured their pet hand 
puppet, “Oogie”. These attractive 
young ladies sold tickets, collected 
tickets and performed duties as usher- 
ettes at all of the festival shows yet 
still found time to enter Oogie in the 
Pot-Pourri. 

Dorothy Hastings and family offer- 
ed a scene from the biblical account of 
the “Good Samaritan”. There is al- 
ways a certain amount of awe and 
reverence connected with puppets and 
religious themes. This was certainly 
reflected to the audience who showed 
an intent interest. In such mood this 
same audience was hardly prepared 
for the following act which was a last 
minute entry, entirely extemporane- 
ous and proceeded to bring the house 
down with laughter. Not from the 
shenanigans of the puppets but rather 
the audacity of the thing in which the 
festival shows were ripped to pieces 
in good natured humor, together with 
many of the prominent Festivalites. 
The rather bold “upstart puppeteers”’ 
were none other than Alan Cook and 
Lumen Coad. The pot-pourri was 
brought to a close with “The Silly 
Princess” featuring Ivo Richarson and 
Chas. Cunningham. 

In retrospect, it is pleasing to say 
that the audience was exceptional. 
They were patient with those who 


lacked experience, uproarious when 
humor was in order and very gener- 
ous with applause. A P of A Festival 
without a pot-pourri would indeed be 
a tragedy because in a most amazing 
way the details and side-lights of 
these amusing productions have a 
tendency to cast a permanent imprint 
on the memory, and POT-POURRI — 
1961 was no exception. 


NOTE: Performances omitted will be 
reviewed in next issue. 


Workshops 


SHADOW PUPPETRY 
Pauline Benton 


It is impossible to sing loudly 
enough the praises of the twenty or so 
people who participated in the 
Shadow Play workshop at Asilomar. 
It had been my hope that each one 
would be able to complete one shadow 
figure during that short time. Many 
made not one but several, while 
others worked out such intricate de- 
tails as movable ears and flexible 
tails and some created some very ex- 
cellent original designs. 

While this was all due largely to 
their own diligence, some credit is 
also due to the felt tipped marking 
pens to which Bill Jones introduced 
me before the Festival. While these 
do not necessarily preclude working 
with Higgins India inks, which I had 
used previously on plastics, or some 
of the inks made especially for plas- 
tics, they are by far the most satis- 
factory coloring medium for group 
work. There is a wide range of trans- 
parent colors, which can be used over 
other colors for special effects. 

We used the frosted plastics. I find 
these much more effective for use 
behind the screen than the clear 
acetates, for there is more depth and 
richness resembling the parchments 
used for oriental shadow figures. I 
always feel that these also seem a 
little more rigid. Either the frosted 
acetate or the frosted vinyl can be 
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used. The vinyl is a little more rigid 
but is also inclined to shatter when 
it is cut. The material should be thin 
enough to cut with scissors — .010 is a 
satisfactory weight for small figures 
and .015 for larger ones. 

For construction of the figures, I 
feel that we cannot improve upon the 
Chinese who are such master crafts- 
men and have spent more than 1000 
years perfecting shadow figures. 
They attained the simplicity of con- 
trols toward which all forms of pup- 
petry strive. Properly constructed, 
shadow figures move with the utmost 
grace and rhythm. Intricate efforts 
to move shadow figures by mechani- 
cal attachments that push several 
joints, an arm and a leg, with one 
wire do not deserve to be called 
“shadows”. They are no longer a 
“hand manipulated figure”, but rather 
a mechanized robot, easily discernible 
from the front side of the screen. In 
puppetry, there should be no such 
word as “limitation”, for what may 
seem to be limitations of the medium 
are its real charm, its own peculiar 
characteristics, its real assets. 

Unless there is a limited action that 
requires the brief appearance of a 
front-view figure, the figures should 
be made in profile, for that is the way 
they move across the screen. If the 
head is set into a collar to which the 
body control wire is rigidly attached 
at the front of the figure, there is no 
end to the action the figure can be 
made to do. It can turn around, 
dance, turn sommersaults, kneel, sit, 
breathe, pick up objects, perform ex- 
citing spear or sword battles, and so 
on. Effects are created not only by 
the action parallel to the screen, but 
also at right angles to the screen. 

The bodies should be jointed at the 
waist and at the knees, without any 
division for the center piece between 
the waist and the knees. The arms 
should be jointed at the shoulder, el- 
bow, and wrist. Effective and mean- 
ingful gestures can be made with the 
flexible wrists. Threads, knotted on 





each side, while they may seem primi- 
tive, are by far the best way of con- 
necting the joints. Brads, no matter 
how fine, have a flat surface that 
impedes the free moving of the parts. 
The only other controls, aside from 
the rigid body wire, are one attached 
to each hand. These should be sewed 
loosely with the end of the wire at 
least a quarter of an inch from the 
hand. . Animals usually have just two 
controls, attached loosely to the head 
and the tail. 

Welding wire, 1/16 inch, is excellent 
for the controls. This comes in 3- 
foot lengths, usually coated with cop- 
per. It can easily be cut to the de- 
sired length and a loop made in the 
end for attaching the thread. For 
handles, small dowels can be used 
with a hole drilled in the center of 
one end for the wire. Far more satis- 
factory, however, than the dowels are 
cattails stems, if they are available. 
They have a pithy center into which 
the wire can be stuck without having 
to drill holes. They are light in weight 
and can be broken off to the desired 
length. 

The shadow screen. should be 
stretched tightly to the frame. The 
material should be heavy to diffuse 
the light so that the filaments from 
the light do not show through the 
material. If nothing else is avail- 
able, a sheet is very good. I use a 
plastic coated nylon, but this is very 
difficult to find. Along the lower 
edge of the screen, every shadow 
stage should have a narrow molding, 
1% to 2 inches wide. This is the 
“floor” on which the figures walk 
and which creates a leverage for most 
of the action. 

The light comes from a single source 
directly behind the screen. The bulb 
can be from 100 to 500 Watts, depend- 
ing upon the size of the screen, with a 
reflector adjusted in such a way that 
the light will just cover the screen. 
The light does not need to be as 
strong as might be expected. 





BEGINNER’S PUPPETRY 
Lettie Connell Schubert 


Originally this workshop was to 
have been an orientation for beginners 
on all phases of puppetry, including 
terminology, history, and the theory 
behind the construction of various 
types of puppets. But, the advance 
registration showed that the majority 
of enrollees were children and we 
decided to change the course into one 
of basic construction, We just couldn’t 
see eight through twelve years olds 
sitting still for an hour and a half of 
lecture demonstrations. When the 
class met, it was composed of half 
children and half adults. The first 
day the students made simple hand 
puppet heads of styrofoam and pipe 
cleaners, buttons and sequins. The 
next day they added simple costumes 
and did a few exercises in manipula- 
tion and characterization. 

On the third day, the class made 
simple shadow puppets of oak tag. 
The fourth day the students, using 
kits provided by Josie Robbins, made 
spool marionettes which were com- 
pleted on the last day. The skeletons 
of these puppets are composed of six 
empty thread spools and a ping pong 
ball, covered with little pajama like 
suits. Then the figures are decorated 
with buttons, and bits of felt and 
yarn for eyes, ears, whiskers and 
tails. They were strung with button 
and carpet thread strings hung from 
a tongue depresser control. Every- 
one went away with a handpuppet, a 
shadow puppet and a simple mario- 
nette. 


MARIONETTE MANIPULATION 
Ralph Chesse 

Five workshop sessions in mario- 
nette manipulation were held in the 
living room of the Surf and Sands 
Lodge. Each student was required to 
bring a marionette, preferably one he 
had made. After demonstrating be- 
fore the class, the class was able to 
observe the problems of each student 
and the faults were analyzed. In 


nearly every case, poor manipulation 
was caused by faulty construction in 
the marionette. This was pointed out 
and means suggested for correction of 
the faults. 

Weight distribution for achieving 
proper balance and stance were 
pointed out as necessary to keep the 
marionette on the ground. This led 
to the mechanics of walking, and the 
rhythm necessary to achieve a good 
walking motion. 

Use of hands was demonstrated, and 
the stress laid on minimum use of 
hands during dialogue. It was point- 
ed out that over manipulation of 
hands makes for jerky movements 
and gives a very wooden character 
to the marionette. 

It was pointed out that head move- 
ments were to be carefully co-ordin- 
ated with rhythms of speech so as to 
give proper animation to the character 
giving the lines. By supporting the 
weight of the figure through the 
shoulder strings, and gently dropping 
the head, a slow side movement from 
right to left would give the necessary 
action. 

When these points had been covered 
and demonstrated, each student was 
put through simple problems of action 
and their faults pointed out. Exer- 
cises for correcting these faults were 
given. 

The points in stage blocking were 
gone into. How to make interesting 
stage pictures, what to avoid, such as 
placing a marionette in the way of 
another, walking through lines, long 
stage entrances. How to cross the 
marionette and how to pass other 
manipulators on the bridge. How to 
plot out in a dry run, the stage action 
and business in a scene before using 
lines. 

Trick manipulation or _ special 
stringing effects were to be avoided 
in dramatic shows where a suggestion 
would serve the purpose without 
being carried out technically. 

Materials used in costuming mario- 
nettes often interfered with proper 
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actions and caused stiff movements. 
Design in costumes also caused inter- 
ference and should be carefully work- 
ed out so that joints maintained a 
maximum of freedom. 

The use of various types of controls 
was demonstrated, showing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
ene. The airplane, the English type, 
the attached leg bar, each was demon- 
strated. The use of special controls 
for animals was gone into. How to 
best articulate characters other than 
humans. 

Later in the meetings, marionettes 
were brought in from the exhibition 
and the students were given an op- 
portunity to work with professional 
marionettes. This gave them an op- 
portunity to get the feel of figures 
that had been carefully worked on 
for balance and maximum freedom 
of movement. 

Staging and manipulation problems 
in TV shows were discussed. The 
differences between playing to close 
camera shots compared to stage shows 
which were allowed longer periods 
of rehearsal. 

In the five day session, every pos- 
sible problem was discussed and 
demonstrated where possible. As 
there was no bridge or stage, there 
were some limitations. There was no 
bridge rail, and the marionettes were 
moved from a table which acted as a 
bridge. 

One session was devoted to analyz- 
ing problems of the students, in most 
cases problems encountered during 
production. Solutions were suggested 
for avoiding unnecessary tangling, 
dropping of controls, etc. 

The final session was devoted to 
reviewing what had already been 
covered. In conclusion it was pointed 
out that when a marionette had been 
properly adjusted and _ constructed, 
good manipulation could only result 
from constant practice with it, study- 
ing the character and working to give 
the movement which brought out 
that character. 


The following general instructions 
give a summary of principles involved 
in marionette manipulation: 
BALANCE — 

Weight distribution in achieving 
proper balance and normal stance in 
the marionette. In order to walk and 
stand properly, the marionette must 
be weighted in the feet to balance the 
weight of other parts of the body. A 
light footed marionette will have a 
tendency to float and will be difficult 
to keep on the ground. 

WALKING — 

The legs are articulated by lifting 
the knee stick from the peg, holding 
it between thumb and forefinger of 
the free hand and moving it up and 
down in a definite walking rhythm. 
HANDS — 

Use of hands, controlled by continu- 
ous string leading through two screw 
eyes at the front of the main control. 
Hand should be moved slowly and 
to emphasize points of dialogue. Over 
manipulation of hands makes for 
jerky movements and gives a very 
wooden character to the marionette. 
This must be avoided. 

HEAD — 

Head movements must be carefully 
co-ordinated with rhythm of speech 
when there is no moving mouth so 
that the proper animation is given to 
the character speaking the lines. The 
head is released by putting weight of 
figure on the shoulder strings. The 
head will then drop forward and can 
be moved from side to side. Do not 
jerk the head to every syllable. 
RHYTHM — 

It is essential to develop a sense of 
rhythm in manipulation which must 
proportion the movements to the 
proper scale of the character. An 
easy, free and flowing movement only 
comes with hours of rehearsal and 
practice. 

KEEPING MARIONETTE ALIVE — 

The marionette must be kept alive 
even when he is standing still. His 
life movements come through the 
center of the body with the weight 
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as shifting of a foot, turning the head 
Only slight animation is required such 
as shifting of a foot, turning the head 
towards other speakers, and occasion- 
ally a hand movement. When walk- 
ing, the control of weight must be 
through the center so that the body 
moves along with the action of the 
legs. Never lead walking action with 
the knees, but carry the body along 
to complete the swinging gait. 

STAGE BLOCKING — 

How to place marionettes in a scene 
to make the best stage pictures. 
Characters should be placed to prop- 
erly balance the stage. They should 
not be required to move long distances 
across the stage in making exits or 
entrances. Never stand with back to 
audience. Make all movements in a 
lateral direction. Crosses, as nearly 
as possible, should be made back of 
other marionettes and not through 
speeches. Plot action and blocking 
first without dialogue then rehearse 
small sections at a time for timing. 
TRICKS — 

Tricks in manipulation should be 
avoided as much as possible by begin- 
ners. Even when well rehearsed 
they always slow down action of the 





play and often draw attention to un- 


important bits of business. When 
simple tricks are used, be sure they 
are fool-proof. Tricks which require 
special stringing should be left to the 
experts. 

COSTUME AND MANIPULATION — 

The design of the costume and the 
quality of the material used in cos- 
tuming can have a great deal to do 
with the free movement of the mario- 
nette. Materials which are stiff and 
inflexible make for stiff movement. 
For flowing movement, a soft material 
is essential in costuming. It is safer 
to cover joints when possible. 
CONTROLS — 

There are various types of controls 
in use. For special kinds of charac- 
ters such as animals, a control often 
has to be designed to achieve the de- 
sired effect or action. The two types 
used generally are the airplane types 
for one or two hand manipulation. 
When it is necessary to hold two 
marionettes on at once, the airplane 
with attached leg control is best. 
This permits walking the marionette 
with one hand. The other is similar, 
but has a detachable leg stick and re- 
quires both hands. 


In Memory 


At the P of A Festival, John Zweers 
requested the members to pay silent 
tribute to the P of A members who 
have passed away in the last year. 
Never have we been saddened by so 
many losses as this year. Romain 
Proctor, Elizabeth Merten, both well 
known P of A officials, and outstand- 
ing puppeteers, Grace Buccerio, well 
known Detroit puppeteer, Mrs. Anna 
Hill of Chicago, known and loved by 


al] the Chicago group, William Giesen 
of New York, old time German pup- 
peteer, Mrs. C. G. Wheeler Jones of 
the well known Doll Shop of Tucson, 
Mrs. Sophia Mathesius, long time 
members and Mrs. Wilson, mother of 
Lewis Parsons who has traveled with 
his show for the last several years. 

P of A extends their sympathy to 
the family and friends of all those we 
knew and loved so much, 
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Thirty-one Junior League members 
representing eighteen League groups 
gathered to share ideas and discuss 
mutual interests at the Asilomar 
Festival. Enthusiasm for making bet- 
ter use of the PUPPETRY JOURNAL 
as an organ for exchanging informa- 
tion on how various League groups 
use puppets in their communities and 
useful tips that might benefit others 
in comparable situations prompted 
Barbara Schofield of Tucson; Connie 
Dixon of Greenwich, Conn.; Joan 
Hodgkiss of Charleston, S. C.; Arden 
Hyde of Cedar Rapids; Frances Dar- 
ger of Salt Lake, and Margaret Car- 
low of Memphis to volunteer to or- 
ganize material gathered from their 
regional areas for a Junior League 
page for each of the bi-monthly issues 
for the coming year. The first Junior 
League page appears in this issue. 

To meet the interest of many indi- 
viduals for greater participation in 
P of A and to clarify Class A and 
Class G memberships, it was explain- 
ed that the Class G membership 
($7.50) makes possible participation 
by the group as a whole and identifi- 
cation as such, ie. as the Junior 
League of Fort Wayne’s performance, 
puppets exhibited by the Junior 
League of Flint, or the 1956 Festival 
sponsored by the Junior League of 
Evanston. However, the Group G 
membership permits only one vote 
(by the voting delegate) and does not 
permit nomination for membership on 
the Board of Trustees; consequently, 
Class G’s can not hope to hold maior 
office. They CAN hold appointive 
office. Class A members ($4.50) join 
as individuals, exclusive of their 
group, and each has one vote. Class 
A members of two years can be nom- 
inated for office. Those interested in 
greater participation in the goverr- 
ing affairs of P of A were encouraged 


Junior League Meeting 


Jean Starr Wiksell 





to enroll in the future as Class A 
members. Leagues are likely to send 
different delegates each year, but 
those whose interest sustains attend- 
ance for two or more years should 
consider Class A membership. 

Interest in attendance at future 
Festivals led to a request that the 
Board of Trustees recommend to 
future Festival chairmen the appoint- 
ment of an active Junior League 
member to the Festival steering com- 
mittee. Gay Ross-Duggan volunteer- 
ed to catalog suggestions of League 
needs as well as services to others 
which might be helpful in future 
Festival programming for the mutual 
advantage of both Leaguers and 
P of A. 

In a question and answer period 
that followed (until dinner cut short 
further discussion) attention was 
called to the annotated list of plays 
available from the AJLA library. 
Groups who had original plays which 
they felt were really top-notch were 
encouraged to submit them for re- 
view and possible inclusion in the 
library of plays. Normal turnover 
in League membership and raids for 
officer material often deplete the 
number in a puppetry group; new 
members need to be recruited and old 
timers encouraged to continue after 
the old familiar troupe dissolves. 
Ideas were solicited. Among methods 
found successful in other groups were 
these: sound organization by the chair- 
man to align jobs needing to be filled 
followed by personal imvitation to 
members whose interests might lie in 
this field; close cooperation with the 
placement chairman to describe fully 
the type of assignment available and 
the requirements of rehearsal and 
trouping: making sure that newcomers 
were taught manipulation and/or 
construction immediately so that they 


could feel stimulated by participation 
at the outset; making sure that stand- 
ards of production were high and that 
the quality of the shows given was 
sufficient to attract membership; and 
perhaps changing the method or use 
of puppets to meet other needs and 
outlets in the community. Another 
good method is to use old troupers on 
the new show and train newcomers 
to carry on with the old show to 
satisfy unfilled commitments. 

The ever present problem of trans- 
portation was reviewed as well as the 
universal dislike for setting up and 
striking the stage, particularly carry- 
ing equipmient in and out of. the 
building. Setting up and _ striking 
chores are best rotated, assigned to 
specific members and alternated so 
that no one or two are overworked. 
Often a liason job can be done with 
recreation commission, board of ed- 
ucation, or even a moving or trucking 
company willing to help with a job 
they feel is helpful to the community. 
(Note: a line or two in the Newsheet 
or Follies program thanking for their 








help makes it easier to obtain again), 
Enthusiastic trailer-users recommend- 
ed this method of transportation 
which also solves their storage prob- 
lem. Planning in advance for settings 
and props with an eye to lightweight 
portability also pays off in many 
ways. 

To many members present, a great 
deal of time was wasted by so many 
groups who produced the same play, 
all making their own puppets, settings, 
and props when they could be borrow- 
ed or rented from other groups who 
had produced the same play. A\l- 
though this idea has been attempted 
often in the past but without success, 
there is no reason that it could not 
work out well. The only drawback 
has seemed to be that the renting 
group was often not satisfied with the 
producing group’s version of the pro- 
duction. Problems and ideas such as 
these provoke discussion in every 
group, and suggestions would be wel- 
comed in future issues on the Junior 
League page elsewhere in this issue. 


The Junior League Page 


(For the exchange of ideas, news, tips) 
Barbara Schofield 


NOTE: 

This page answers a long felt need 
-.. a page to keep the puppetry groups 
of the various Junior Leagues aware 
of what other Leagues are accomplish- 
ing in the field of puppetry, and will 
also enable the JOURNAL to co- 
operate more fully with the many 
Junior League groups which have 
given the P of A such wonderful sup- 
port for many years. Jean Starr 
Wiksell worked very hard and ef- 
ficiently to bring about this new 
Junior League Page of the JOURNAL. 


Junior League puppeteers have 


common problems in puppetry that 
are somewhat unique to them. They 
range from keeping puppet com- 
mittees vital and efficient to securing 
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scripts for special purposes; for ex- 
ample, the groups who troupe to 
clinics for handicapped children need 
scripts based on the theme “If at first 
you don’t succeed”. A page such as 
this may furnish some leads. Groups 
who troupe to hospitals need light and 
simple themes that will not tax the 
patients limited energy. The music 
and dancing used by Roberto Lago 
seemed perfect for this. By publish- 
ing a Junior League page in each 
issue of the PUPPETRY JOURNAL 
perhaps one group’s solution to their 
problem will spark an idea that will 
solve the problem of another. Some 
of the practices of League puppeteers 
in California, Arizona and Texas are 
collected here. 
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Los Angeles: 

Makes puppet families for use in 
the speech therapy clinic at USC and 
the speech and hearing clinic of 
UCLA. Therapists have found them 
of great value. They are contemplat- 
ing teaching the making of puppets 
at these schools. Once a year they 
appear at the Doll Fair Benefit for 
the Children’s hospital; the remainder 
of the year they troupe to the orphan- 
age and various welfare agencies for 
sick and underprivileged children. 
They use their own recipe for material 
used in molds for puppet heads and 
would be glad to share it with anyone 
interested. 

Galveston: 

Spares wear and tear on members 
cars caused by hauling equipment 
back and forth inside member’s cars 
by using a small trailer. It is a one- 
wheeled trailer, fully roofed, and en- 
closed by sides that swing up for load- 
ing. Stage, lights, masking, sets, props, 
and music equipment fit neatly inside 
(if you remember how you packed 
them). Two members of each troupe 
have cars equipped with trailer 
hitches. Perhaps a still better ar- 
rangement would be a standard hitch 
that could be used on all cars, 

Long Beach, California: 

At present only two and lacking 
in extra hands find a window shade 
used for a backdrop facilitates scene 
changing. Many types of paint as 
well as cut-outs can be used on it. 
Beaumont, Texas: 

Transports their puppets in a trans- 
parent plastic zippered shoe case with 
9 separate compariments. The bag 
was ordered from the picture shopping 
guide in one of the magazines and 
cost under $4.00. They troupe to 
special education classes, cerebral 
palsy hospital, art museum, TB hos- 





pital, and day nursery. They use felt- 
head hand puppets, taped music and 
live voices. 

Houston: 

Gives performances in conjunction 
with the Houston Museum of Fine 
Arts in the Children’s Gallery on the 
specific theme that the museum is 
using. Christmas trees from around 
the world, Indian folk tales, and 
mythology have been typical themes. 
Outside the museum they troupe to 
hospitals, schools, and clinics. 
Tucson: 

Displayed puppets and their uses 
in the classroom at the Teacher Insti- 
tute (or orientation) Day before 
school began. So much interest was 
aroused by this booth that Marjorie 
Batchelder McPharlin was called in to 
give a workshop for teachers, scout 
feaders, religious leaders, and art 
instructors. 

Dallas: 

Works with the Dallas Health and 
Science Museum on an educational 
program based on health-science les- 
sons. The League workshop writes 
the script based upon a subject select- 
ed by the Health Museum. They 
make the puppets, props, and settings 
as well as the stage. At least three 
complete sets of each are made as 
units and packaged in large metal 
boxes and are sent with a portable 
stage to any Dallas public school 
teacher to use in _ health-science 
classes. During the summer the units 
have been used in Austin for teacher’s 
workshops. 

When the League puppeteer in your 
region writes you for news of your 
League, send her news of your activi- 
ties. Or if you have ideas on “how to 
do it easier” (or better) write to the 
Junior League Page of the PUP- 
PETRY JOURNAL. 











NOTE: 

Many worthwhile reports on work- 
shops and special interest groups will 
have to be continued in next issue due 


to lack of space. The JOURNAL ap- 
preciates the prompt reporting of 
those who were responsible for the 
splendid 1961 Festival. 











Special Interest Group 


Bob Longfield 


SHOWMANSHIP 

What is showmanship? What’s it 
got to do with puppets? I just enter- 
tain at children’s parties. Do I need 


it? These were questions asked by 
prospective members of the group on 
showmanship, before the first meet- 
ing. Eleven persons were present at 
Asilomar Chapel on Wednesday morn- 
ing. The meeting opened with several 
of those present being asked to give 
their interpretations of “Showman- 


ship”. Each one had a slightly dif- 
ferent idea. We then read Webster’s 
definition: “The ability to exhibit 


things to advantage”. Everyone has 
his own idea as to what constitutes 
good showmanship. This is because 
showmanship is an intangible thing. 
You can’t pick it up, wear it, eat it, or 
purchase it at the store; yet millions 
of dollars are spent every year in an 
effort to attain it. It has been said 
that much of today’s showmanship 
consists of 25% talent and 75% per- 
sonality. This is easy to believe when 
we see people like Presley, Darin, 
Dabian, Francis and many of the so- 
called comedians and movie and TV 
stars. These people have reached the 
height in show business, not because 
of real talent and ability, but because 
they have, thru gimmicks or publicity, 
attained showmanship. 

Personality wise, puppetry is dif- 
ferent from most show business. It is 
probably the only type of show busi- 
ness in which the performer is present 
but is not seen. Consequently he can- 
not rely on his personality, so his 
talent and timing must be of the best. 
Personality is important to show 
business as a whole but secondary to 
puppetry, with the exception of night- 
club puppeteers and ventriloquists. 
We will therefore, not stress the per- 
sonality angle, but just a word of 
caution - don’t be an off-stage “ham”. 
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We have all seen or heard of the ec- 
centric or temperamental show busi- 
ness personality who will do anything 
to gain attention. This is not good 
showmanship. Show business per- 
sonality belongs on the stage. not on 
the street. While in the military ser- 
vice, I had the pleasure of escorting 
many famous movie personalities 
around our Base. I always remember 
what a famous actor told me, “If you 
have talent, people will recognize it. 
If you don’t have it, all the tempera- 
ment and eccentricity in the world 
won’t give it to you.” 

Good puppeteering requires a com- 
bination of many talents - acting, arts 
and craft, music, writing, electronics, 
etc. For most of us these are acquired 
talents, gained thru hard work and 
study, and the harder we work at 
them the more showmanship we are 
apt to have. If we know something of 
ballet and the dance, we can make our 
puppets better dancers. If we have 
a knowledge of music we can better 
select and integrate the proper music 
for our presentation. Needless to say 
the more ability we have with arts 
and crafts, the better puppets, scenery 
and properties we will be able to 
make. Acting and writing are ac- 
quired talents learned thru training, 
but it is experience which actually 
makes you a fine actor or writer. So 
we find that talent in puppetry show- 
manship is primarily gained thru just 
plain good hard work. 

Have you ever seen a proud pup- 
peteer twirl and jiggle a beautiful 
puppet for three minutes - “because 
the record is that long’? Everything 
the puppet could do was done in the 
first minute, the other two minutes 
simply bored the audience, thereby 
spoiling even the first entertaining 
minute. This is an example of poor 
timing, a “disease” to which pup- 
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peteers are particularly allergic. I 
have yet to attend a Festival at which 
one or more otherwise excellent shows 
were not spoiled by poor timing. Tim- 
ing in the living theater, is the ability 
to semse an audience reaction. To 
know just how long to wait for laugh- 
ter and applause, how long to hold a 
suspenseful moment before going on 
with your lines, how long to continue 
some particular action or stunt before 
the audience tires of it. The sense of 
timing is acquired from being before 
an audience “feeling” their reaction. 
You, as the puppeteer, may enjoy your 


P of A 


In Retrospect 

John Zweers has just completed a 
term as President of the P of A. 
Previous to this he served one year 
as V. President. At Asilomar he 
handed over his duties to Lewis 
Mahiman who will be your President 
for the next year. 

John left two “memorials” behind 
him .. the Regional organization 
which he organized and built up, and 
a revival of the Guilds which were 
first organized in 1940 but which with 
the exception of the Quaker Village 
Puppeteers had dropped by the way- 
side. 

We left Asilomar with six regions 
fully and completely organized, most 
of whom have been carrying on in- 
tensive programs during the last year. 
Regional directors are listed else- 
where in the JOURNAL. District 
directors serving under their leader- 
ship can do big things for the P of A 
if they will work. 

Charters have now been issued to 
13 Guilds. Two of the old ones still 
remain inactive, but those established 
recently are carrying on active pro- 
grams. Two more Guilds are in the 
process of organizing. Inquiries have 
been received from several more. All 
have been established through the 
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puppet that jiggles and twirls for 
three minutes, but if your audience is 
bored, “cut it”. If you are to sell your 
show you must please your audience, 
not yourself. Better a good short 
show than a long boring one. Don’t 
tire your audience! Learn to sense 
when an audience is getting bored and 
shorten your show accordingly. Al- 
ways leave them wanting more. This 
is good showmanship. Talent, timing, 
personality, in that order, are the in- 
gredients of good puppet showman- 
ship. Work at them if you want to 
present good puppetry. 


Business 


organization which John has set up. 

If we, the P of A, can carry these 
two projects through to completion, 
John will have kept the promise he 
made when he took office, “To give 
the P of A a modern workable struc- 
ture, staff it with the best workers 
possible, and lay the foundation for a 
continuing nationwide program”. 

John has served the P of A above 
all other duties for the last year. We 
have the material with which to ex- 
pand. It will be up to each individual 
to determine how far we can build on 
this foundation. 

Thank you, John, for your devotion 
to the cause! 


Incorporation 

In the May-June issue of the 
JOURNAL you were notified of the 
intention of the P of A to bring the 
matter of incorporation to a vote at 
the Asilomar Festival. Previous de- 
cision to incorporate had been decided 
by the membership at the Detroit 
Festival in 1960. 

Willis Bauer, Council member and 
Reeder Hutchinson, Attorney, had 
been appointed to proceed with the 
necessary legal action. They presented 
the necessary forms which required 
only the vote of approval of the 
membership, and the notarizing of 


special papers by the P of A officers. 

Motion was made by Bob Longfield 
to ratify the action taken in Detroit 
at the 1960 business meeting to in- 
corporate the P of A under the state 
laws of Ohio. Motion was seconded 
by Florence Weber. The motion was 
passed by unanimous vote. 

The eight Council members, here- 
after to be designated as the Board 
of Trustees, were authorized to sign 
the articles of Incorporation, and as 
required by the state laws of Ohio, a 
legal resident of the state of Ohio 
must be appointed statuary agent. 
Vivian Michael, Editor of the Pup- 
petry Journal and a resident of Ash- 
ville, Ohio, was appointed to this 
office. 

Necessary papers were forwarded 
for filing with Ohio state officials. 
Hereafter the organization will be 
known as The Puppeteers of America, 
Inc. 

Board of Trustees 

Hereafter to be known as the Board 
of Trustees, the old Council had four 
members whose terms will carry over 
for another year: Bill Jones, Joe 
Owens, Margaret Bennington and 
Margaret Fickling. Of these one had 
been appointed to fill a vacancy caus- 
ed by resignation. 





New elections to the board were 
Nancy Cole, Lewis Mahlman, Don 
Coleman and Gregory Samansky. 

At the first meeting of the new 
Board of Trustees Lewis Mahlman 
was elected President. Joe Owens 
was elected Vice President. 

In order to distribute the work of 
the P of A and increase efficiency, 
Lewis Mahlman, President, assigned 
various duties to Board members as 
follows: 


Bill Jones . . Publicity. 

Nancy Cole . . Foreign Correspondent. 

Joe Owens . . Consultant Coordinator. 

Gregory Samansky . . Membership . . 

Margaret Bennington . . Youth Pro- 
grams. 

Donald Coleman . . Regional Develop- 
ment. 


Margaret Fickling . . Educational Pro- 
motion. 
It is hoped that this will speed up 
the P of A program and provide a 
broader range of services. 


1962 FESTIVAL 


Bids for 1962 Festival hinged upon 
ability of some colleges to accept us 
and fit us into their summer pro- 
grams. We hope to be able to an- 
nounce in the next issue, our plans 
for 1962. 


Warning !! 


Felt puppets or toys that have been 
spray painted may contain TOXIC 
elements that might be dangerous to 
children or pets if acvidentally 
CHEWED OR SWALLOWED! 

Mollie Falkenstein, 132 Chiquita, 


Laguna Beach, California, will gladly 
replace any SEAL PUPPET sold at 
the Asilomar Festival with an UN- 
SPRAYED SEAL in either black or 
gray felt, if the purchaser will return 
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the sprayed seal to her C.O.D., or she 
will refund the purchase price. This 
is because of the accidental use of an 
unknown brand of paint which con- 
tained LEAD, which is highly danger- 
ous. She used this paint, which stated 
this fact in exceedingly fine print, un- 
knowingly. It was used on perhaps 
only four of the seals, but she is 
anxious to have them all returned, 
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Alvarado, Gilberto Ramirez, Colombia 62-3, 
Mexico, D. F. 
Carney, (Mrs.) Helen Hall, 45 East 135th St., 
N. Y. 37, New York 
Nodes, Ken, P. O. . 2427, Coronado Sta., 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
Schechter, Leon D., 28 West 33rd St., 
Bayonne, New xy 4 >, 
Sehmidt, Carolyn $ G. 
6167 Tulane, Sinsinnatl 13, onte 
Schmidt, erst Evelyn, 4205 Madison Ave., 
Brookfie ilinois 
$Sko:men, Ronald H., 329 Forest Ave., 
San Jose 28, California 
Stanford Research Institute, 
Attn. Jean Ackerman, Menlo Park, Calif. 
wel, Judith Ann, 211 East 18th St., 
Y. 3. New York 
alsicon. Margot R. (Mrs. L. L.) 
35 Fairwood Farms Dr., 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
DiPasquale, Richard, 60 Hazelwood Terrace, 
emgage of 9, New York 
ogers, Mrs. D. J. Wessington Springs, 
nut Dakota 
Casewit, Charlotte (Mrs. Curtis W.) 
355 Lowell Bivd., Denver, Colorado 
Haber, Estelle, 253 West 16 St., 
N. 11, New York 
Hawkins, Evelyn M., 217 Carolwood Drive, 
Fae age _— 
urphy, Susa ‘319 Susann Court, 
Mecileitle. itinois (J) 
Sherlock, Clifford C.. General Delivery, 
Agassiz, B. C., Canada 
Sillars, Clara A., 96 Rock Maple Ave., 
Hamilton, Mass. 
Simons, Delora K., 3304 France Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wadhams, Thelma Wood, RR 2, 
Mariborough, East Hampton, Conn. 
Aauw, San Jose Branch, 
cJo Mrs. Robt. E. Powell, 463 Shelley Ave., 
ampbell, California 
Blum, Mrs. Richard, Box 
Pickstown, South Dakota 
Casey Sisters, 119 South 9th, 
Paducah, Kentuck 
Cunningham, Mrs. Frank M., 
10706 Riviera Place, Seattle 55, Washington 


New Members 





Eiffert, Martha 


Seattle 15, ad 6838 24th Ave., NE, 
ngton 
ryetta 


Ellis, Ma ve South State St., 
Repley, New York 

ro. William 11, 1100 South Mason Ave., 

Chicago 44, IIlinois 

Gameros, (Mrs.) Maria, 909 West Marshall, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Harvey, (Mrs.) Joy, 145 West Paim Lane, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Hickson, William E., 991 Amiford Drive, 
San Diego 7, Calif. 

Huatum, Mrs. Ted. 9215 Alvin Place NW, 
Seattie 7, Washi 

Kunz, (Mrs.) Sharee, 2671 Foothill Drive, 
Ogden, Utah 

Robinson, Janet (Mrs. Chas.), 1118 37th Ave., 
Seattle 22, Washington 

Russell, Cari G., 225 Kelsey Avenue, 
West. Haven, Con cut 

Thomas, (Mrs.) Vera, P. ©. Box 325, 
Lawrence, own 

Wiener, Gerta Ries, 6804 Burns St., 

Abel, Mogens, 990 Meadowlark Lane, 
Laguna Beach, California 

De Prima, Catherina (Mrs. Anthony), 
5313 North 29th eee, Phoenix. Arizona 

Bodeen, Karen E., 825 High Drive, 
Laguna Beach, California 

Brown, Deborah W., 7914 Sleaford Place, 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 

Cooke, Mildree Chase, 64 Treasure isiand, 
Laguna Beach, California 

Falkenstein, Robert, 132 poteetee, 

Laguna Beach, Californ 


SW Ocean View Dr., Seattle 66, Wash. 
Knispel, Patricia D., 1115 West 16th St., 
Santa Ana, California 
MacDonald, Charies F., 12 Sycamore Rd., 
RD 3, Sudbury, Mass. 
Puckle, Elizabeth (Mrs. Donne 
1518 "West Edgemont, pnw oy Arizona 
Shull, Margaret, 319 Myrtle St., 
Laguna ach, California 
Cunningham, Charles R., 534 South Indiana, 
Anaheim, California 
Walker, Gale, Central St., 
Sunapee, New Ham 
Farris, (Mre.) Tessie, 


ire 
South Silver, 
Centralia, Washington 





HELP WANTED 
TWO PEOPLE 


TO TOUR STRING SHOW 
ON SCHOOL CIRCUIT 


Must be reliable and have car. 


Good salary, good opportunity for 
continuing work. 


Contact: 


Martin Stevens 
Middlebury, Indiana 








DID YOU MISS 
THE FESTIVAL? 
HAVE ONE OF YOUR OWN! 


Subscribe now to the Stevens Corres- 
pondence Course in Puppetry, covering 
every phase of the art. 


Twenty sessions right in your heme. 
Be a “Know-it-all” for $25.00. 


Martin Stevens 
Middlebury, indiana 














THE PUPPET STORE 


BOOKS 


THE HAND PUPPETS George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
THE MARIONETTES George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, George & Elizabeth Merten $3.00 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY Cyril Beaumont $9.50 


Marjorie Batchelder $3.75 
Batcheider and Comer $4.00 
Batchelder and Michael (paper) $1.50 


MEXICAN FOLK PUPPETS Roberto Lago and Lola Queto $2.50 
MARIONETTES IN MOTION W. A. Dwiggins $1.50 
A WANDERING SHOWMAN, |! deceedesenctesovcceoeeouse David Lano $5.75 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF PUPPETRY BOOKS. .......... Rogadesresdadcvescesscs Fern Zwickey .50 
LIST OF PUPPET PLAYS Alfred Wallace .50 
SELECTED MUSIC FOR PUPPET PLAYS Lewis Parsons .50 
PUPPETRY IN RELIGIOUS ECUCATION Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 1.25 
SCRIPT WRITING FOR PUPPET PLAYS Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 2.00 
PUPPETS ARE FUN Corpus Christi Junior League .75 


CINDERELLA Helen Haiman Joseph 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS Helen Haiman Joseph 
ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES Helen Haiman Joseph 
PINOCCHIO ...... Gabe Padews eds cbse cecccee Gsbeee sdbeesee Helen Haiman Joseph 
LOST BOY (for small children) Nora Wood 
HANSEL & GRETEL Helen Haiman Joseph 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK Helen Haiman Joseph 
THE TOYMAKER Martin Stevens 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making and Staging Marionettes - Bil Baird - 40 pg. manual 40¢ 


Stevens—Rose Marionette Diagram 
Full size (24 inch) diagrams with diagram for contro! and directions for stringing 


Puppet Parade Folio ____ more than 250 pictures (boxed) $2.25 
Wonderful for bulletin boards, ecrapbooks, research material or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 


Vertical Controls —ready to use by Tom Harrison 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 
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